RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
when he was fifteen and went to the Royal College of Chemistry, where Hofmann, an eminent organic chemist, was  Professor,    Here  he  specialised  in   chemistry,  and showed the individuality which was characteristic of him by working at inorganic chemistry, while the other pupils, including Perkins, the discoverer of aniline dyes, followed the example of the Professor, and worked at organic.   His knowledge of mathematics was of the most rudimentary description, and he had never been through any course of instruction in physics.    He picked up his physics as he wanted it for the research in which he was engaged, and could rely on being able to get Stokes* advice when he got into difficulties on theoretical questions.    Stokes took great interest in his experiments and had a very high opinion of them ;   he says (Memoir of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, by  Sir Joseph  Larmor,  vol.  i.   p.   353),   " For enlarging our conceptions of the  ultimate working of matter, I know nothing like what Crookcs has been doing for some years ".    In the second volume of the Memoir some of Stokes' letters to Crookes are printed.    They cover 133 pages ;  on one occasion at least there were two on one day.    Crookes found Stokes' handwriting so difficult to read that he had to call to his aid the head printer of the Chemical News, ajournal which Crookes had founded in 1861, and of which he was then proprietor and editor. Stokes, it may be said, was one of the first to use a typewriter, but these were not available in time for the earlier letters.   I remember hearing Stokes urging J. C. Adams to get one, and Adams said, " Why should I ? People can read my writing/'
Crookes' success was due not only to his skill as an experimenter, but also to his powers of observation.    He was very quick to observe anything abnormal and set to 378